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LOVE THE PRESERVING PRINCIPLE. 
BY JESSE KERSBY. 

In the organization of religious society it 
is necessury that the members shou!d unite in 
the principle by which they are to be gov- 
erned. If they believe in the fundamental 
obligations of Christianity, they will of course 
conclude that they are to be under and sub- 
ject to that measure of the Spirit which the 
apostle Paul has said is given to every man 
to profit withal. By those who believe in 
this doctrine, it has been understood to be a 
Spirit that takes its kingdom by entreaty, 
and keeps it by humility, and a lowly or pas- 
sive state of mind. Such a society must 
therefore be brought to place their whole con- 
fidence in the power and wisdom of this 
heavenly guide. They will under all circum- 
stances confide in it, let their trials as indi- 
viduals or as a society be what they may. 
They will never have recourse to any mode 
of relief but what they are convinced is dic- 
tated by this eternal Spirit. Now as the So- 
ciety of Friends profess to have full faith in 
this Divine gift, they are necessarily to sub- 
mit themselves to it in all that they have to 
meet with in the world. It would be turning 
away from the principle of their profession if 
they should have recourse to any system of 
human policy in order to gain any point. 
The fact is, to a society that professes as 
Friends do, there is no door which can be 
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the preservation of themselves or that of the 
order of the Society, but the wisdom and 
power of Truth. Now as it is understood 
that the Spirit they profess to embrace, acts 
not compulsively but by persuasion and a 
convincement of the judgment, so it is clear 
that its purposes are never to be gained by 
the arm of flesh. Hence we may infer that 
if the Society should from any cause be led 
away from a state of entire dependence upon 
this gift, it must be on the downward course, 
and consequently fail to maintain a true tes- 
timony to the excellency of its religious 
profession. In taking a view of the present 
circumstances,of the professors of Christianity, 
there has appeared much reason to believe 
that many amongst them have beeu ready to 
conclude, since the Society of Friends have 
become a divided people, they have proved 
to the rest of mankind that it is not in the 
nature of their profession to keep them in 
connection or united together ; and that from 
necessity they will have to abandon their con- 
fidence in the doctrine which they have pro- 
fessed, and come under the regulating power 
of fixed laws and rules of government. That 
the spiritual profession which they have held 
is incompatible with the nature of man, and 
that the party which they will prefer will be 
those who are called the “ Orthodox” party, 
because, say they, we can see in them some- 
thing like an adoption of the doctrines and 


opened to any other wisdom and power for!opinions of other religious professors. We 
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are therefore placed under very serious cir- | take place. 


cumst*”ces, and it is highly necessary for 
Frienas to endeavor clearly to understand 
the great responsibility that rests upon us; 
that se we may be found consistent with the 
fundan.ental principle of our profession. If 
we mean to take upon ourselves the same 
testimonies that were embraced and main- 
tained by our worthy predecessors, it follows 
conclusively, that we must shut our eyes 
to the policy of the world, and turn away 
from anv dependence upon the arm of flesh. 
We know that as to the past circumstances 
which we have witnessed, so far as they were 
distressing to many of us, they were the fruit 
of a departure from the true light that en- 
lightens every man that comes into the world. 
Our early Friends having been convinced 
both of the power and wisdom of their hea- 
venly Guide, relied upon it in every trial ; 
and being faithful to its manifestations, they 
became a body of people in perfect submis- 
sion to the one eternal Spirit. In this happy 
state love reigned predominant among them, 
and hence they knew practically that as 
many as walked in this Light, as He the 
great Author of it is Light, had fellowship 
one with another. Now while Friends con- 
tinued in this blessed state it was impossible 
for rents and divisions to take place. Hence 
they were an unconquerable body. But as 
they succeeded in convincing the world of 
their innocent lives and conduct, they were 


_ relieved from persecution, and soon became 


prosperous in the world. With the rise of 
character, and the increase of wealth, there 
was a gradual falling off from that state of 
watchfulness and devotion which had been 
maintained in the beginning; and from this 
cause men came to have an influence in the 
Society, who had little more to recommend 
them than their wealth. Thus by a total 
change in the character and disposition of 
many of the leaders of Society, it followed 
that when difference of opinion arose on any 
subject, those high-minded individuals would 
not condescend to the views of their brethren. 
When therefore condescension was aban- 
doned, strife succeeded ; and a division was 
the consequence. But had the same spirit of 
brotherly regard been cherished which so 
eminently appeared among the founders of 
the Society, it would have been impossible 
for it to become divided. Our unhappy con- 
flict and consequent separation must there- 
fore not be charged to the profession, but to 
a want of individual faithfulness to the di- 
vine Spirit. 

The same causes we must believe will pro- 
duce the same effects; and therefore it is 
necessary for Friends to be on their guard, 
or ‘otherwise strife and [division may again 
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But in order to preserve the 
body ircm falling into this unhappy state, it 
is of vast importance that it should be ground- 
ed and settled in correct principles. On this 
subject the author has felt a deep concern. 
He is fully aware that at present we stand in 
a very critical situation, and he feels his 
fears lest there should be a want of just con- 
ceptions of the consequences which threaten 
to overtake us. He will therefore leave with 
his friends a testimony of his concern, and he 
believes it a duty to endeavor to cal] the at- 
tention of Friends to the alone ground of 
safety, and of prosperity to the great cause 
of universal peace and righteousness. It 
should never be forgotten by us that it is one 
thing to profess a belief in the Divine mani- 
festation to man, and it is another thing to 
have a settled faith at all times and under all 
circumstances in the sufficiency of the wis- 
dom and power of this gift. For want of this 
faith and patient awaiting the Lord’s time, 
when trials and difficulties arise we may go 
to work in our own wisdom and strength in 
order to remove unpleasant cases when they 
occur. Thus by putting forth the hand un- 
bidden to steady the ark we may bring death 
instead of life, and really retard the advance- 
ment of the good cause. It has been occa- 
sion of mourning to find that we are not so 
fully settled in the belief of the all sufficiency 
of the precious gift. as should be the case; if 
Friends are not deeply attentive to the light 
and Spirit of the great Head of the Church, 
they may introduce measures of human poli- 
cy and be governed by them—the conse- 
quence of which must be that the Society may 
again be landed much in the wilderness state. 
There was perhaps never a time when it was 
more important to the great cause of Chris- 
tianity than the present time that all who 
profess with us should keep close to their 
proper places and duties, studying to show 
ourselves approved unto God. And as we 
believe that we live in an age when there is 
much enquiry in the minds of the people and 
when all the movements of those under our 
name are closely watched, much depends 
upon what we say and do in accordance with 
the witness for truth in the minds of en- 
quirers. Our meetings for divine worship 
being held as they are with a profession of 
waiting in spirit upon the great Head of the 
Church to be instructed by Him, it has ap- 
peared clear to me that if Friends were deep 
and weighty in their spirits they would be 
more often favored with the overshadowings 
of Divine love and thereby be refreshed to- 
gether, as well as witness the power of truth 
to be raised into dominion; and thus, for- 
ward spirits that come among us, and often 
wound the spiritual life by running into words 
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without life and power would be kept down. 
There is perhaps no circumstance which has 
a greater tendency to mar the work of right- 
eousness in the earth than a lifeless ministry. 
Some there are who with a small gift would 
be favored to know the burden of the word 
given to them, and would be clear in what 
they had to deliver, but for want of keeping 
in the littleness, and by giving way to the de- 
sire to enlarge, are clouded in their testimony 
and judgment, and do not furnish anything 
like a certain sound, or learn to know their 
proper stopping places. Hence they remain 
in the mixture, and Friends are often at a 
loss to know whether there is a gift or not: 
and when some of these are at last from their 
weak appearances advised to desist and try 
to keep silent, they become troublesome to 
Friends. 

Leaving the subject of the Ministry, it re- 
mains with me to remark, that in order to 
maintain the testimonies of truth on the true 
ground, there is no point more important than 
that of a strict regard to the peaceable na- 
ture of the gospel spirit. So long as we trust 
to any other means than that of the Divine 
Gift for the safety and well-being of the So- 
ciety, we shall be liable to weakness and 
error; but if we place our confidence exclu- 
sively in the Divine Gift and follow it, there 
will be nothing to fear. But itis to be feared 
that many among us are not in possession of 
the true and living faith,—a faith that over- 
cometh the world. The Society of Friends 
from their rise have been firmly of the judg- 
ment that the light of Christ inwardly mani- 
fested is the alone sure guide, and by it every 
individual may be instructed in all the sub- 
jects that pertain to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
They have therefore maintained this testi- 
mony, that with them it is the first and pri- 
mary rule of faith and practice. We make 
the same profession, and therefore have no 
new doctrine to preach; but the same that 
has been from the beginning, and which is 
preached in every creature. In this we are 
different from other professors of Christiani- 
ty, who consider that revelation has ceased, 
because (say they) God has committed His 
will to writing. If this doctrine was true, it 
would follow as a consequence that none 
could be saved but those who could read, and 
who had the book. We do not advert to this 
doctrine with any view to controversy, but 
simply to present a correct view of the pro- 
fession of Friends from the beginning. Now 
as we have embraced the doctrine of a Di- 
vine manifestation to man, and do not be- 
lieve that in this blessed gift there is any ten- 
dency to strife or contention, or that it is in- 
competent to the preservation of those indi- 
viduals, or that society which live in sub- 
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jection to its teachings—it is of great impor- 
tance to us and to the cause of Truth, that 
we should in our practice conform to it. It 
never can be right for a people making this 
high profession, to have recourse to compul- 
sory measures in defence of themselves or of 
the order of the Society. On the contrary, 
when they are brought under trials and dif- 
ficulties, they should manifest their full faith 
in the gift. Thus they would be qualified to 
stop the mouths of gainsayers and all that 
should rise up against them. When a body 
of men are united in any one profession it is 
the duty of the individual members of that 
body to adopt the coctrine they have em- 
braced. Hence it follows that as the Society 
of Friends wholly abandon all that kind of 
management which belongs to the children of 
this world, and to its policy,—they have only 
to trust to the pure and heavenly gift; and 
surely they have every reason to do so. 
When we look back into the trials and suffer- 
ings which our dear Friends had to encount- 
er, and observe with what meekness, patience, 
and fortitude, they endured those impositions, 
—looking to the Lord alone for deliverance 
—surely we might be both encouraged and 
instructed to trust to the same blessed Power 
for deliverance from the comparatively in- 
significant difficulties of our time. It is of 
great importance to the Society of Friends 
that they should not only understand the 
fundamental principle of their profession, but 
that they should have full faith in the power 
and virtue of it; and having the example of 
our early Friends before us and finding from 
their case that they were happily sustained 
under all trials in consequence of their obe- 
dience to the principle of their profession, we 
are left without excuse should we attempt to 
take any other ground or seek a deliverance 
from trials by the aid of the arm of flesh or 
the policy of the world. The whole power of 
the Church of Christ is centred in love. 
Therefore in all cases where there is opposi- 
tion, it is the business of the true believer to 
try to overcome by maintaining a meek and 
gentle spirit. But should any attempt to 
subdue and regulate disorderly spirits by the 
exercise of compulsory measures, they would 
only mar the work and wound themselves. 
From the commencement of the Society, we 
may see that all the extreme cases, such as 
have ended with rendings and division, have 
been produced by a departure from the spirit 
of meekness, forbearance, and brotherly kind- 
ness. And we may always depend upon it, 
that if we cannot gain the desired point by 
the exercise of those Christian principles, 
that we should not resort to any other. The 
fact is if we do in any degree depart from the 
true ground, we may be sure of losing by it, 
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RESPECT AND VENERATION DUE FROM YOUTH 
TO AGE. 


A Friend has sent the following essay 


with the above title, with the view to bring 


It is a theme 
which should claim consideration, as a want 


of proper respect for age is believed to be one 


the subject before our readers. 


of the evils of the present day. 
Whatever name we may give to that in 


describable charm which results from the 


manifestation of due respect and veneration 


toward both equals and superiors, we know it 
always wins the love and admiration of all to 
We may call it “ good 
manners,” “ politeness,” or ‘ veneration,” it 
matters not what, but we know that whoever 
would establish the habit of practising it uni- 
formly and impartially to al], must first gain 
simple goodness of heart,—true Christian (ove. 
When this divine principle once gets posses- 


whom it is shown. 


sion of the heart, how all-pervading is its in- 
fluence ! 


to advise. 


that one so unfortunate is incapable of under- 


standing phrases descriptive of the emotions 


of divine love. But to those who have truly 
experienced pure, disinterested love, if for 
only one single individual, I can speak un- 
derstandingly. If they have so loved any 
one as to take real pleasure and satisfaction 
in doing such a one a kindness, then they can 
underst:nd my meaning perfectly. 


human being, would give them the same 
pleasure, with a corresponding increase, till 
it widens the circle of their loveand kindness 
and happiness indiscriminately to all within 
their reach. 


But as we we were talking of good manners, 
or politeness, we must make this application 
of love to that subject in particular. If we 
really possess this pure Christian benevolence 
of heart,—a sincere wish to please, make 
happy and bless,—we shall need no dancing- 
master to show us how to make pleasing mo- 
tions or gestures—no Chesterfieldian monitor 
to teach us to bow and scrape and smile and 
put on pleasing airs. This kind, humane 
feeling within us, is far better thaw a dozen 
outside teachers. The art of pleasing is taught 
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The words, the voice, the actions, 
the gestures, and the very countenance, are 
all brought under its refining power, and 
show forth the genuine source from whence 
they spring. If any soul is so desolate and 
unfortunate as to have no one to love,—if 
the pure principle of disinterested benevo- 
lence has never moved the heart nor shed its 
vitalizing influence on the spirit—to such a 
one I should be at a loss what to say or how 
Such a condition is out of the 
range of my experience, and it seems to me 


That 
same principle of love, extended to any other 
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by the desire to please, and that desire springs 
from love. Let us examine, and we shall 
ficd it impossible to behave rudely to those 
we love and desire to treat respectiully and 
kindly. To illustrate this, and make it a 
little more practical, I will relate a circum- 
stance that occurred not long since. 

The writer having recently moved into a 
new home, went out to a pump that stood in 


the yard to get a pitcher of water, the weather, 


being very warm, I saw coming from an 
opposite direction a youth, who reached the 
pump in good time to take a drink before 1 
got there. As I came up he looked at me 
with a most benevolent smile, and in a kind 
and polite manner and tone said, “ You ought 
to have some ice in your pitcher.” I an- 
swered, “ Yea, but] have not yet learned how 
to get at the ice.” “Oh,” said he, “ let me 
have the pitcher, and I'll get you some.” 
And taking the pitcher, off he ran, got the 
ice, and quickly returned, handing it over 
with a bright countenance and polite manner. 

Now I observed that every motion, tone 
and gesture in this little transaction, accorded 
with the best rules of politeness. They were 
neither learned, studied or thought of by the 
youth, but flowed spontaneously from the in- 
ward feeling of kindness. This may be con- 
sidered a small affair, but in my esteem it 
was great, because it flowed from a great 
principle. It was an act of disinterested 
benevolence, in which the enactor never 
thought of any reward beyond the pleasure 
he felt in performing it. In proof of this, it 
may not be amiss to state that I had not pur- 
chased his kindness by any act of mine 
toward him: I was a stranger to him, and 
did not know his name. I must add here 
that our lives are, for the most part, made 
up of a succession of little transactions, and 
it is the true work of a benevolent heart to 
minister gladly to the little wants and ac- 
commodations of every day. It is the habit- 
ual performance of these little attentions that 
stamps the character of a more refined be- 
nevolence of mind, than that which only oc- 
casionally performs some great deed of char- 
ity. The latter may flow from pride; the 
former must flow from goodness of heart, es- 
pecially when impartially bestowed on ail, as 
occasions offer. 

But I want to say, in regard to the above 
transaction, that my heart dilated with love 
for that dear youth while he was performing 
that act with so much cheerfulness; and oh ! 
how earnestly did I invoke the influence of 
the Holy Spirit of Love to teach him to cul- 
tivate that kind spirit and manner by extend- 
ing it to all impartially, and at all times, 


and on all occasions that should come within 
his reach ! 
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All habits, whether good or .bad, have 
strong charms and great power over us ; and 
although we are strongly inclined by nature 
to contract selfish, low, mean habits, yet I 
have discovered by a thorough experience 
that good habits, dan once established, have 
quite as powerful charms as bad ones. Be- 
sides this, they have the infinite advantage of 
stamping our actions with the consciousness 
of moral rectitude, and the sweet approval of 
our own conscience. 

I gratefully remember the training of my 
childhood and youth, in respect to my he- 
haviour toward grown people. My uncle who 
reared me constantly kept several men hired 
by the year, and he never allowed me to con- 
tradict them, nor to treat them in any man- 
ner disrespectfully, and I was required always 
to do any little kindness which they request- 
ed. By this, I grew up to feel the respect for 
grown people which my manners toward them 
indicated ; and this treatment toward them 
excited their love and kind feeling toward 
me in turn. I do not remember ever suffering 
the least harshness or unkind treatment from 
one of these men, nor ever giving one of them 
an impertinent word, though I lived with 
divers of them for several years. This habit- 
ual feeling of respect has continued with me 
thus far through life, and although I am now 
over seventy years of age, I retain quite a 
portion of my young feeling of giving prece 
dence to persons much younger than myself. 
This habit of feeling and acting has been of 
great advantage through life; it has made 
the path of obedience and compliance to the 
feelings of superiors easy, and I may say 
natural, though to some it seems hard and 
unnatural. It has enabled me to live in 
peace, and gain the good will of all the va- 
riety of persons and characters with whom it 
has been my lot to associate, so that I do not 
remember an instance for over fifty years in 
which there have been difficulties and hard 
feelings existing between myself and others. 
I am aware that youth sometimes labors 
under peculiar disadvantages. They live and 
work with all gradations of age, and it is dif- 
ficult to define the starting point where this 
feeling of respect should begin. Add to this 
that there are always some of adult age, and 
even some that are aged, who expose their 
weakness to such a degree as almost to cancel 
their claim to respect. Although these are 
serious disadvantages, they are not without 
remedy. Generous minded youth, as a first 
step and incentive to action, will urge them- 
selves deeply to consider and appreciate the 
great moral worth of character, which the 
genuine principle of Christian love, and con- 
sequent politeness and true benevolence, gives 
to all who possess them. This pure princi- 
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ple is the = sure fountain from which this 
respectful feeling of which we are speaking 
can uniformly flow. In order, then, to ac- 
quire this heavenly principle, we must exer- 
cise it, practise it,—must give it scope in ac- 
tion—must cultivate it whenever an opportu- 
nity offers. Rather than fail of attaining it, 
we had better bestow our kind and lovin 
feelings on our younger companions, an 
train ourselves to treat every one, young and 
old, with due refinement, respect and kind- 
ness, let their treatment to us be what it may. 
If this is practised toward the young, it will 
be surely easy to bestow it on thuse more ad- 
vanced in years. We have thus found a 
remedy for the first-named disadvantage. The 
same principle would, I think, be also found 
a sufficient remedy for the second; but we 
will add an additional consideration, which 
will help us wholly out of the difficulty. All 
the weakness, unworthiness and coarseness of 
manners which we are displeased with in 
older persons, are the result of their not hav- 
ing acquired the true principle and practice 
of politeness in their youth, and we shall be 
just like them unless we succeed in gaining 
that principle. This we cannot do if we imi- 
tate their manners, and treat them as they 
treat us and others. The only use we can 
make of their imperfections is to let them 
stand as a beacon to warn us of our danger, 
and induce us to ply every means to escape 
their sad condition. We must not adopt the 
practice of being polite to those who are po- 
lite to us, and rude to those who are rude, 
This would ‘show decidedly that we have no 
principle of goodness or politeness of our own, 
or in ourselves, but that our actions depend 
wholly on those of other people. As we can- 
not admit a man to be just because he deals 
fairly with some people while he cheats 
others, so newuer can a man be polite who 
treats some respectfully and others rudely 
If youth have to assoc‘ate with older persons 
who through their weakness and disagreeable 
qualities forfeit respect, still will it not be best 
to teat them with respect for the sake of the 
principle? Will not this be quite as effectual 
in disciplining and refining the manners and 
spirits of young people, as if the object were 
more worthy? Undoubtedly it will, and 
much more so, as it will be a victory and tri- 
umph over greater obstacles. 

Respectful manners, or politeness, comes 
under the same law as that of love, of which 
our Saviour says, “If ye love them only 
which love you, what thank have you? Do 
not even the publicans so?” And we may as 
justly say, “If you are polite to those who 
are polite to you, what thank have you?” 
This but places you on the very level of une” 
cultivated nature, without the ‘east refine- 
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ment of manners, since the very savages will 
do the same! But by the practice and at- 
tainment of showing kindness and respect to 
all, regardless of their conduct to us, we are 
brought up to the threshold of a still higher 
and more God-like principle, namely, to 


- “love and do good to our enemies !” This our 


holy religion requires; but if we cannot love 
ad be kind to our aged friends because they 
have some faults, how can we love, pray for, 
and be kind to our enemies, who are seeking 
to do us injury? But if we gain and prac- 
tise the former, we shall have made a near 
approach to the latter. As we cannot love 
and do good to our enemies mercly because 
they have evil dispositions and are injurious 
to us, we place our actions on a higher prin. 
ciple,—we will love and bless them because 
Christ requires it, and for thesake of imitat- 
ing the Divine Benevolence, who sends the 
bounties of His rain and sunshine on the bad 
and unthankful; we can love them with a 
love of pity and compassion, knowing how 
unhappy they are, and must continue to be, 
while under the influence of hatred. On 
more rational grounds we can descend so low 
as to love them for our own sakes, in order to 
put ourselves as far as possible from their de- 
plorable condition. We will call nothing 
love that does not manifest itself in deeds of 
kindness. To reflect on two human beings, 
one of whom is constantly using every oppor- 
tunity of abusing and ill-treating the other, 
while this other is as constantly improving 
every chance to show kindness in return, is 
making a contrast of character which it is 
hard to find language to express. Every ra- 
tional being, however, will at once decide 
which is infinitely the more excellent of the 
two, and would of course prefer the posses- 
sion of the good and God-like character and 
disposition, rather than of the bad one. There 
are, however, few, if any human beings, so 
debased that they cannot be overcome with 
kindness; and how noble and God-like is 
such a deed! I remember to have read an 
account of a very depraved convict which 
will illustrate this. The said convict had 
beén several times confined in the peniten- 
tiary, and had several times broken out, and 
was considered very dangerous and unman- 
ageable. At length he was put in the Massa. 
chusetts penitentiary, whose beber was noted 
for his ability to manage depraved cases. 
The convict had not been long confined be- 
for he attempted to break out, and being dis- 
covered, got badly wounded by the guard in 
preventing his escape. The keeper called the 
physician, and took great pains to have the 
wounds well dressed, and with great kindness 
‘had the convict conveyed to his cell, and 
everything done necessary to make him com- 


fortable. This was in the evening. Near 
midnight the keeper arose and went to the 
convict’s cell and examined his wounds, and 
kindly inquired how he felt; told hin: that 
he had felt so uneasy about his sufferings that 
he could not sleep, and thought perhaps he 
could do something to alleviate his pain. He 
gave him good cool water to drink, and re- 
dressed his wounds. This was too much even 
for this hardened convict. He burst into 
tears and wept, saying, “ Sir, everybody has 
for years treated me as a beast, but you treat 
me asa man. I regret trying to break out 
and giving you so much trouble, and I now 

romise to make no more such attempts.” 
He was as good as his word, and under the 
influence of that kind keeper he left the peni- 
tentiary a reformed man. I would rather be 
the author of such a deed than possess all 
earthly wealth. 

To attain to such sublime heights of excel- 
lence, we must begin early in youth to train 
ourselves to kind actions; and the very low- 
est beginning point in this work is to treat 
our equals with fairness and justice, and our 
superiors in age with good manners and due 
respect. We must, it we expect to succeed, 
set out in earnest in this matter. We must 
have no conditions, but resolve, let others do 
as they will to us, we will treat them, Ist, 
Politely ; 2d, Kindly ; 3d, Lovingly ; and so 
persevere till we arrive at the sublime height 
of pure Christian love! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF EDITORIAL. 
As the editorial in the Intelligencer of 2d 
mo. 18th may, from its tenor, be supposed to 
have been prompted by members of the com- 








‘mittee of arrangements at the recent First- 


day School Meeting in this city, 1 would say 
that having heard an expression on the sub- 
ject from quite a number, the feeling among 
them seems geveral of dissent from the said 
article. It is thought the arrangements were 
very much in moderation, and the plan of 
having the lunch convenient to the meeting- 
house decidedly preferable to dining at pri- 
vate residences. The experience of some of 
the earlier meetings was, that preparations 
were made by Friends, and in some cases no 
one, and in others very few favored them 
with their company, which, to say the least, 
must be very annoying, not to say anything 
of the useless expense and trouble incurred. 
In this light the more recent method will be 
seen to be less trouble (on which particular 
stress is placed in the article) and expense to 
families than by the former practice. Much 
time is also saved by not going back and 
forth, and we are enabled to proceed with the 
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business with but an hour or so recess. Thi _ 
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’ thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
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plan is also much more promotive of sociabil- 
ity, and by a better acquaintance, love and 
unity will be advanced. 

In reference to moderation in the number 
of meetings, is not this moderation an evidence 
of degeneracy amongst us as a Society? 
Among early Friends (if we may judge from 
their history and writings) their meetings 
were frequent and the attendance of them 
regular, and the interest in the Society and 
its principles very much kept alive in this 
way. Gradually one meeting after another 
has been dropped to accommodate our ease 
and our desires after pecuniary gain, until (I 
speak as regards our own meeting) the at- 
tendance of our adult members on a mid-week 
day is, say about one-tenth of our men and 
perhaps one-fifth of the women, and often not 
so large wu proportion. 

Then, again, this moderation in my opinion 
has retarded the faithful maintenance of our 
testimonies,—that against slavery, for in- 
stance. When we had prohibited our mem- 
bers from holding slaves, it seemed to be felt 
as though all that we were to do was accom- 
plished, and therefore a do nothing policy | son for labor—for ye know that your reward 
seemed to prevail ; and as a consequence many | is sure with Him who calls for the dedication 
of our members became lukewarm, and even, | of your all. 
in some cases, prominent Friends were apolo- 
gists for the infamous system. 

I am one who believes that had there been 
entire faithfulness on the part of our Society 
not only in reference to slavery, but to that 
other barbarous relic, war, the public mind 
would have been so far influenced and con- 
vinced that the late sanguinary conflict in 
our land would hardly have occurred. There. 
fore I place the late war as very probably a 
result of this too great moderation on the part 
of our Society. The same may be said in 
reference to temperance, in which Friends are 
regarded as pioneers ; but the world has pro- 
gressed far ahead of them, and I fear too 
many of our members are still in the habit of 
using strong drinks. 

Let us beware lest the language may be to 
us as to the Church at Laodicea: “ Because 
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* * * * May you, whoare young and 
who oft feel as children, diligently attend to 
your callings in every good word and work. 
Be not discouraged, though some of us who 
may have borne the burden and heat of the 
day of trial, may now be permitted to retire 
a little, and leave room for you to feel your 
own standing, and take a portion of the bur- 
den off our shoulders. ‘Follow thou me,” 
was a good lesson to one formerly who asked, 
“What shall this man do?” So, my dear 
children, while your sympathy and your 
preyers are for the preservation and encour- 
agement of us who are aged and almost worn 
out in the service, ours may be offered up 
for you that ye be strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of His might, that ye go on ful- 
filling the work of your day in the day time, 
and especially in the morning—the best sea- 


* * * * T believe I can say as is often 
attributed to the apostle John, “I have no 
greater joy than to hear (see and know) that 
my children are walking in the Truth ;” and 
as walking implies progression, not sitting 
still, joy and satisfaction arises from such 
evidences as I have, that those whom I may 
class with my children continue progressing, 
step by step in the way and work of Truth. 
Go on, dear child, with thy companions. Do 
what your hands find to do in the pure open- 
ings of Truth. Guard against the snares and 
devices which may sometimes be presented, 
and apply your hearts unto wisdom, in order 
to discriminate rightly between outside ap- 
pearances and realities. Oh! that Friends, 
professing an inward safe Guide, the Light, 
may be deep in attention thereto, and when 
it says, “ Go not after” this, that, or the other 

lausible device or amusement, that they may 
a" a patient abiding in their tents, re- 
tired in spirit, and waiting in holy travailing 
patience. May you, who may be called by 
comparison young ministers, in the city of 
Philadelphia be preserved—deeply retired in 
mind, waiting for the Master’s call, and when 
He puts any of you forth, in any testimony, 
to bear witness to the Truth, may you 
faithful and leave all events and effects to 
His disposal. But “go not forth,” let no 
other voice be listened to, however nearly it 
may counterfeit the voice of the true Shep- 
herd, for it remains to be an important truth, 


I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

I believe the time has come when, instead 
of counselling moderation in reference to 
First-day Schools or anything else which may 
be deemed advisable for the advancement of 
Truth and promotive of the principles which 
as a Society we feel called to bear to the 
world, we should rather say with the preach- 
er: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might, for there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave 
whither thou goest ;” and with the Apostle: 
“Tt is good to be zealously affected rex ina 
good thing.” J. M. T. 
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that “Satan” (opposing spirits, though spe- 
ciously disguised) “ are transformed” (by the 
unwary and too superficial mind) “into an 
angel of light.” It is therefore important to 
us, to guard against these subtile transforma- 
tions of our serpentine reasoning, under the 
plausible pretexts of imagination and curi- 
osity, the principles of deception, even in the 
garden of Eden. Farewell, and may the 
holy pavilion of Divine preservation inclose 
thee on every side. 

When Job’s friends heard of his trials and 
afflictions, they went to see him, and held a 
silent meeting during seven days, for they 
saw that his grief was very great. The sym- 
pathy silently felt must have been much more 
acceptable and consoling to his deeply-tried 
mind, than the after scene of vocal commu- 
nication. It is now several days since I heard 
of the affliction of my dear friend S. occasioned 
by the loss of a brother far from home, and 
the declining state of an affectionate parent. 
My silent sympathetic feelings and thoughts 
have often flowed towards her, and with 
emotions far different from the language 
used by Job’s friends toward him, I would 
fain pour in “ the oil and the wine” of con- 
solation. I would encourage the endeavor to 
keep the mind steadily stayed on Him who 
“careth for the sparrows,” and who in His 
perfect wisdom, mercy and goodness, doeth 
all things right. Inscrutable as many of 
His dispensations and His providences are 
to our finite and limited comprehensions now, 
the period may arrive when all will be made 
clear. and plain to our view. Thus Jesus 
said to one of His disciples, “ What I do, 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” Repose thy mind then, my dear 
friend, as “the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
did, when leaning on the bosom of his Mas- 
ter, and may a holy calmness and quietude 
cover thy spirit, in which the abiding lan- 
guage of thy inmost feeling may be, Thy 
will be done, O Father ; Thou hast given, or 
lent a little while, and it is Thy right to 
take away Thy gifts when Thou seest meet. 
I resign them all to Thee. 
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MIsSUNDERSTANDING.—One of our sub- 
scribers writes to us, requesting the with- 
drawal of his name from our subscription 
list, because he considers “the tendency of 
our paper is to encourage a superficial view 
of Quakerism.” 

We acknowledge our surprise at this 


charge, and unhesitatingly repudiate it as 
unjust and withont foundation, our efforts 
having always pointed in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Our friend did not mention the offensive 
articles—all is left open to conjecture, and we 
are in a dilemma, not being aware that any 
sentiment has at any time been admitted that 
would lay waste what is tous so dear. We 
therefore conclude a misunderstanding of 
language is at the bottom of the difficulty, 
and we regret that any concerned Friend al- 
lows himself hastily to attach to an article 
a meaning the reverse of that intended to be 
conveyed, 

It is well to cultivate that charity which 
thinketh no evil. We would then judge 
kindly when a writer fails to make his mean- 
ing clear, and if the general tenor of an arti- 
cle would bear such a construction, we would 
place upon it one that would accord with our 
idea of Truth, instead of making a brother 
an offender for a word. 

“ Woman’s WorK—Wuart IT is—WHAT 
IT WILL BE.” —This title attracted our atten 
tion, and we read with unusual interest the 
remarks of R. Collyer upon the subject. The 
extracts which we have selected from it will 
be found in the present number. 

The true position of woman has occasioned, 
for years, much controversy, and when we 
reflect how nearly the best interesis of socie- 
ty are interwoven with hers, we cannot but 
regard it even as a momentous question. 

We have not deemed the lengthy discus- 
sions which have been widely circulated 
through the press, appropriate to our paper, 
but have watched the growth and expansion 
of liberal views which have taken hold of in- 
dividual minds amid the conflict of opposing 
sentiments, that have sometimes been urged 
with a fervor which we could but regard as 
zeal untempered with Christian charity. 

Our education as members of the Society 
of Friends has, no doubt, had its influence, 
and has inclined us to look upon woman as 
man’s equal, and to regard the two as en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges. Ob- 
servation has confirmed the belief that the 
pathway of life is always less rugged where 
the footprints of both are found, and that 
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perfect harmony cannot exist with divided 
interests, 

It is a notable fact that the women of our 
Society have privileges unknown in other re- 
ligious bodies, but we feel they have not been 
fully appreciated. 

Of latter times, however, we think there 
has been an awakening to favors inherited 
by birthright. 

The more the subject of woman’s equality 
with man is reflected upon with the desire to 
place her where she truly belongs, the more 
clearly will it be perceived, we think, that no 
advantages for moral or mental culture can 
in justice be withheld from her. 

If in the cultivation of the talents with 
which she has been gifted, she discovers a 


special fitness for any particular sphere of| P 


usefulness and engages therein, and the re- 
sult proves her efficiency, her reward should 
certainly be equal to that of a man perform- 
ing similar services. To this point we would 
direct especial attention, as we feel that in 
this regard there is room for greater gener- 
osity among Friends as well as others. 

The above thoughts were suggested by 
reading the article by R. C. already referred 
to, and while we are not yet prepared to fol- 
low him into the arena of politics, we have 
given place to his views as a foreshadowing 
of what may be—“ what it will be.” The 
advance of the cause of woman in England, 
will have the effect to forward the work on 
this side of the Atlantic, and the time may 
not be far distant when woman shall have a 
voice in making and administering the laws 
by which she is governed. If so, how im- 
portant it is that she qualify herself for the 
responsibility! Where our influence can be 


felt, let no opportunity pass unimproved, of 


pressing upon the rising generation the ac- 
ceptance of the guidance of the divine Spirit, 
which will regulate and bring into harmony 
the moral and intellectual faculties, so that 
in our two-fold nature, God the great Creator 
may be glorified. 


Norr.—Our Ayent has received a letter 
containing money dated “Kingston,” no 
State given, and as there are twenty-one post- 
offices of that name in the United States, he 
solicits further information in order to send 








the paper and receipt. It is important in all 
cases that the post-office, the State, and the 
full name of each subscriber should be given. 
Plain penmanship greatly aids the duties of 
the Agent. 





MARRIED. 


EWING—DARE.—On the 9th of Second month, 
1871, by Friends’ ceremony, at ‘‘ Cottage Home,”’ 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Robert P. 
Ewing, M.D., to Isabel M., daughter of Mark R. and 
Mary B. Dare, all of Greenwich. 

Sa 
DIED. 

ADAMS.—On the lst of Third month, 1871, at 
the residenc - of his mother, Catharine Adams, Louis 
P. Adams, in his 29th year; a member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. This dear young man 
was diffident and retiring in his manner, and there 
was an innocency that gave evidence of a desire to 
do his Heavenly Father’s will, and that enabled 
him to feel when at the close of life, that he was 
repared for the change. 

FOLWELL.—On the morning of the 17th of Sec- 
ond month, 1871, at his residence in Camden, N. J., 
after an illness of about ten days, William Folwell, 
in the 8lst year of his age. In his removal, the 
Meeting to which he belonged, as well as his family 
and friends, have sustained the loss of an exempla- 
ry and useful member, and one who was sincerely 
beloved by an extensive circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances During his indisposition he remarked 
to a beloved friend: ‘‘I have attained to a great 
age, and it is not to be expected thatI can continue 
much longer in mutability. I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth ; through mercy [ see nothing in my 
way, and am willivg to go when consistent with the 
Divine will. A bright eternity is before me, and 
oh, how glorious!’’ He quietly departed, leaving 
to surrounding friends the consoling assurance that 
through redeeming love and mercy, the language 
spoken to the apostle John at Patmos was applica- 
ble to him: ‘‘I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, blessed sre the dead which die in 
the Lord from henc-forth; yea, saith the Spirit, 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.’’ 

HOPKINS.—On the 19th of First month, 1871, 
Martha M., widow of the late Thomas Hopkins, in 
the 71st year of her age; a member of Philad-lphia 
Monthly Meeting. Although her bodily sufferings 
were very great, she bore them with Christian for- 
tituie and resignation. Naturaliy of a retiring dis- 
position, she shone the brightest in the home circle, 
beautifully displaying those lovely traits of charac- 
ter that so adorn the wife, mother and friend. Her 
remains were interred at ‘* Fair Hill.” 

NEWPORY.—On the |8th of Firat month, 1871, 
of diptheria, Walter Janney, son of John E. aud 
Julia Newport, aged 2 years aud 10 months. 

Suddenly, on the morning of the 224 of Second 
month, 1871, Basil Hopkius Newport, the only re- 
maining child, aged 19 months. 

THOMPSON.—At Brooklyn, L. I., on the Ist 
inst, of a severe but short illness, Lucy Thompson, 
widow of the late Samuel Thompson, in the 76th 
year of her age. 

ROBINS.—At her residence in Woodstown, Salem 
county, N. J., on the 6th of First month, 1871, Ano 
F. Robins, in the 59th year of her age; a member 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

NORRIS.—In Baltimore, on the 26th of Second 
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month, 1871, Henrietta T., wife of J. Saurin Norris, 
and daughter of the late Isaac Tyson, in the 62d 
year of her age. 

EXERCISES OF FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Third-day evening, 3d mo. 14, 1871, Lecture by 
Wituiam G. Foutkg. Subject: ‘‘Znconsistency.’’ 

On the succeeding week, Select Readings, by 
Professor J. W. SHOEMAKER. : 

——_——~—~er 
INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Third 
month 17th, at 3 o'clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
Room, Race St. The general attendance of the 
Committee is desirable. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

se in 
FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
~ Will meetfat 1518 Vine St., on Fourth day even- 
ing, 3d mo. 15th, at 7} o’clock, 
Jacos M. Ets, ) es 
Anne Cooper, j/ Clerks. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting | 


will meet at Race St. Monthly Meeting School-room, 


3d story, on Sixth-day next, at 4 o’clock. Full at- ! 


tendance of the Committee particularly desired. 
Wu. Eyre, Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 28. 

The appeal made a few weeks since through 
the columns of the Intelligencer, for aid in 
sustaining our schools for freedmen, was well 
timed, and to the point; and although some 
cheerful responses have been made, pecuniary 
need still stares in the face the few on whom 
now rests the responsibility of keeping those 
schools in active operation. The existence 


of fifteen or sixteen depends on the remit- | 


tances made by “The Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen,” which this additional appeal is 
intended to represent. 

To show that a lively interest in these 
schools is still felt by the freedmen themselves, 
the writer quotes from the reports of some of 
the teachers recently received. 

That at Falls Church, taught by Harriett 
Jenkins (colored), enrols 67 pupils, of which 
number 44 are between 6 and 16 years of 
age. Of the whole number, 66 read, a large 
proportion write, 64 are in arithmetic, 24 in 
geography, while 18 are studying grammar. 

The teacher queries thus :— 

“T would like to know if there is any hope 
of getting any more books from your Society 
—if so, will you please let me know? The 
children have gathered together more old 
books of different kinds than I had any idea 
could be found in the neighborhood, each 
claiming a right to be taught out of all such 
books as he or she chooses to bring to school !” 

The report of our schools at Charleston, 
S. C., under the care of Cornelia Hancock 


and others, shows 91. pupils, of whom 87 are 
between 6 and 16 years of age. Of the en- 
tire number, 80 read, 55 write, 53 are in 
arithmetic, 28 in geography, &c. 

Frances E. Gauge reports in reference to 
the school under her care recently established 
at Gordon, Alancha Co., Florida, 77 pupils 
on the roll, with the excellent average at- 
tendance of 62. Although this school has 
existed so short a time, the whole of the 
scholars can now spell, while 55 read, and 39 
are in arithmetic, Xe. 

But this must suffice for the statistical con- 
dition of the schools. It may be well to add, 
that “ progress and conduct” (embodied in 
the blanks the teachers are required to fill) 
are universally designated as “good” or 
“very good.” 

: Cornelia Hancock, in referring to their in- 
‘ dustrial department, remarks :— 

“We are getting along right well in our 
sewing-school now, and I hope it may prove 
'the foundation of a store on a larger scale. 
| The goods sent have been very acceptable, 

and have sold well. We do not want any- 
i thing of a poor quality—don’t mind a little 
‘damage—but desire strenyth.” 

She also acknowledges the reception of 
‘three barrels forwarded, adding :— 
| “The sewing-school materials were splen- 
did. All interested in this enterprise were 
overjoyed at so many goods. ‘The little 
children sew carpet rags, and I buy them 
from them. The boys think it very hard 
they cannot have a chance in something like 
the girls’ sewing-school. Late the other 
evening we were called up by a little boy, 
with four carpet rag balls, all sewed in order, 
and we took them of him. 

“Tf there was only a factory where they 
could earn something, I would ensure their 
giving cheerful labor. There is very little 
mouey here, and what there is, they manage 
to keep from the colored people. Energy 
and capital must come here, or stultification 
will be our condition. The First-day School 
was excellent to-day—we had the company 
of two teachers from Charleston, and the 
children seemed deeply interested.” 

In alluding to the financial condition of 
affairs, she adds— 

“There has been great destitution amongst 
the teachers here employed by the State— 
they have had to wait so long for their pay— 
but I believe a ‘Deficiency Bill’ has at 
length been passed to pay all up to the first 
of the year.” 

She concludes with the following gratifying 
information : “ My health is very good now, 
for which I am very thankful. The weather 
is mild and beautiful—no fires needed.” (This 
on Second month 2d.) 


! 
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Frances E. Gauge (in addition to the con- 
dition of her school as herein above reported) 
writes: “I am afraid I will not be able to 
raise more than ten dollars per month among 
the colored people. Iam taxing them twenty 
_ apiece, and they all seem willing to give 
that. 

“Yesterday I visited eight families. They 
are all settled on land, but have not paid for 
it yet, although they are in a fair way of 
doing well when they once get a fair start. 
I called on one old couple aged 92 and 80, 
respectively. They are very smart, and ap- 
pear to have everything around them to make 
them comfortable. ‘Uncle Cesar’ (aged 92) 
makes shoes, tubs, buckets, &c., and comes to 
First-day School, seldom missing a day! 

“It is very pleasant to go round amongst 
these people, and receive their small tokens 
of friendship. One place I visited, they were 
weaving their cloth or homespun. They say 
it takes a month to weave one piece. How 
much patience and labor it requires merely 
to get a little clothing to wear! They all 
aim to raise cotton enough to clothe them- 
selves. Farther than that they seem to think 
it does not pay.” 

She also forwards a list of sundry articles 
she needs for her school. It may be well to 
call attention to the importart significance 
contained in the foregoing extracts. How the 
spirit of self-dependence permeates them—and 
how the industrial education that has been 
bestowed upon them is beginning to bring 
forth good fruit. 

Our faithful co-worker, George C. Round, 
of Manassas, gives the following list of schools 
opened with the assistance of our Association, 
and gratefully acknowledges the receipt of a 
box of books for their use, viz. : 


When No.of 

opened. pupils Salary. 
Manassas School Jan. 23 59 $25 
Pittsylvania ie Ky 30 20 
Olive Branch ae ee 25 20 
Chappel Springs ‘* Jan. 30 25 15 on act. 
Macedonia = as 22 15 on acct. 


Caroline Thomas, formerly in our employ, 
after delineating the position she occupies 
with her school, being, to some extent, inde- 
pendent of the government officials, remarks : 

‘I sometimes fear the free schools, in many 
cases, wiil not result in much good to the col- 
ored people. For instance, in the Leesburg 
district there are five schools for the whites, 
and only one for the colored population, al- 
though the trustees of this district seem in- 
clined to do the fair thing as regards an 
equal distribution for the two races. Some 
days I think my school is very interesting, 
and that I would like some of my friends at 
the North to step in; at other times, I feel 
disheartened for a season, especially when a 
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large, full-grown man cannot spell “ b-0-0-k,” 
or when so many of them make so many 
errors in their arithmetic.” 

She closes with a feeling allusion to the 
death of the late Thomas Garrett, having 
the assurance that “the messenger found him 
ready for the summons.” We are always 
pleased to hear from this faithful laborer, and 
hope the mutual interest now felt may ever 
continue. 

Our energetic friend Chalkley Gillingham 
writes from Woodlawn, and thus acknowl- 
edges an appropriation made by our Asso- 
ciation: 

“Please accept my hearty thanks to all 
the Friends concerned. This enables us to 
keep a free school until the 1st of Seventh 
month next, and without it we could not have 
inaugurated it. We have now about 64 
pupils on the list at each school (Gum 
Springs and Woodlawn), both in fine condi- 
tion, and the scholars making progress in 
their studies.” 

Our friend appears to be very faithful and 
efficient in looking after the wants and well- 
being of these schools. 

Amidst all our doubts and fears as to the 
continuance of our labors, words of cheer oft- 
times greet us. One friend accompanies a 
donation with—“I wish it was in my power 
at present to furnish more means for the sup- 
port of the schools under the care of Friends. 
I also send to day, per Adams Express, a box 
containing some clothing for the freedmen, 
&e. 

Another writes: “ I enclose a check, which 
please appropriate for the benefit of freedman 
schools. If theschool at should need 
help, I would like this donation given to them. 
I visited that school, and feel that it should 
be sustained.” 

A few words more, and we close. “I visited 
that school, and feel that it should be sustained !” 
Could it only be either the privilege or pleas- 
ure of Friends generally to visit the schools for 
freedmen, as a few of us have done, the writer 
is well satisfied that the universal verdict 
would be, not only that they should be, but 
that they must be sustained. And that “ Ap- 
peals” would no longer be requisite, but that 
the much needed funds would flow freely in. 
“So mote it be.” J. M. Extis. 


Philada., Third month, 1871. 


-—er> 








A very old man once came to King Agis 
of Sparta, to lament over the degeneracy of 
the times. The king replied, “ What you say 
must be true, for 1 remember that, when I 
was a boy, I heard my father say that when 
he wasa boy he heard my grandfather say 
the same thing.” 
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RECONCILED. 
BY PHEBE CARY. 
O years gone down into the past ; 
What pleasant memories come to me, 
Of your untroubled days of peace, 
And hours of almost ecstacy ! 


Yet would I have no moon stand still, 
Where life’s most pleasant valleys lie ; 
Nor wheel the planet of the day 
Back ou his pathway through the sky. 


For though, when youthful pleasures died, 
My youth itself went with them, too; 
To-day, aye, even this very hour, 
Is the best hour I ever knew. 


Not that my Father gives to me 

More blessings than in days gone by, 
Dropping in my uplifted hands 

All things for which I blindly cry; 


But that his plans and purposes 

Have grown to me less strange and dim ; 
And where I cannot understand, 

I trust the issue unto Him. 


And spite of many broken dreams, 
This have I truly learned to say— 
Prayers which I thought unanswered once 
Were answered in God's own best way. 


And though some hopes I cherished once, 
Perished untimely in their birth, 

Yet have I been beloved and blest 
Beyond the measure of my worth. 


And sometimes in my hours of grief, 
For momerts I have come to stand 
Where, in the sorrows on me laid, 
I felt the chastening of God’s hand. 


Then learned I that the weakest ones 
Are kept securest from life’s harms ; 
And that the tender lambs alone 
Are carried in the shepterd’s arms. 


And, sitting by the wayside blind, 
He is the nearest to the light, 
Who crieth out most earnestly, 
** Lord, that I might receive my sight.’’ 


O feet, growu weary as ye walk, 

When down life’s hill my pathway lies, 
What care I, while my soul can mount 

As the young eagle mounts the skies. 


O eyes, with weeping faded out, 
What matters it how dim ye be? 
My inner vision sweeps uutired 
The reaches of eternity ! 
O death, most dreaded power of all, 
When the last moment comes, and thou 
Darkenest the windows of my soul, 
Through which I look on Nature now— 
Yea, when mortality dissolves, 
Shall I not meet thine hour unawed ? 
My honse eternal in the heavens, 
Is lighted by the smile of God ! 


annceeiitlitiaeimees 

No rrair of character is more valuable 
than the possession of good temper. Home 
can never be made happy without it. It is 
like flowers springing up in our pathway, re- 
viving and cheering us. Kind words and 
looks are the outward demonstration; patience 
and forbearance are the sentinels within. 
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EXTRACTS FROM “ WOMAN’S WORK.—WHAT IT 
I8.—WHAT IT WILL BE.” 
BY ROBERT CuLLYER. 

Proverbs xxxi. 31.—Give the woman of the fruit of 
her hands, and let her own works praise her in the 
gates, 

I wish to speak to you about woman’s 
work, what it is, and what it will be so far 
as we can guess from the signs of the times. 

It is a subject of very great interest for 
these reasons: Work of some sort is every- 
body’s business who is able to work,—man 
and woman alike. ‘There is enough for 
everybody to do, when we once find out whut 
to do, and are ready to do that which falls to 
our lot. One-half of this work and a little 
over falls to the lot of the woman. I say a lit- 
tle over, because there are about one hundred 
and six women, in the whole civilizod world, 
to one hundred men, and I[ include what the 
true wife and mother does asa part of the 
great sum of the world’s work; the most in- 
timate and essential and precious part, as I 
believe, of all the work thatis done. A great 
deal more of what must be done outside the 
home has been done by the man that falls 
fairly to his lot, or that he is most naturally 
fitted for. While the woman has stood 
watching him, and longing to take hold and 
help, but for many reasons, some noble and 
some base, she has been made to stand back, 
and the result of that has been ngt’gnly the 
loss of so much valuable work as shé would 
have done, but misery to the woman more 
than can be told. Some of these women 
are, or have been, our own flesh and blood. 
They are all bound to us, who are not akin 
to us, through that common tie that makes a 
man instantly take a woman’s part, and de- 
fend her and help her at all hazards when 
she appeals to him, as she helps him when 
he appeals to her; so that Mungo Park said, 
in all his wanderings over Africa, no matter 
what enmity he met with from men, he never 
appealed to a woman in vain: she was sure 
to help him to her utmost ability. We are 
in the midst of a great, hopeful revolution, 
as inevitable as this of the planet we live on, 
in which the woman is taking her true place 
in the vineyard and entering on her true 
work, and will never rest, I think, any more 
until she has found out these three secrets, 
namely : how many things can a woman do 
better than a man; how many can she do as 
well; and how many can the man do better 
than the woman; and says to usas the result 
of it all, Now attend to your part, and I will 
attend to mine. Because this is what we 
must come to when all is done that can be 
done by both sexes: we must come to the 
truth that when God made the woman, as 
Dr. Bartol says, he did not mean to merely 
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make another man. And so that is a true 
and good instinct which has always made 
men and women agree, that there are some 
things the woman ought never to do, except 
under the direst need, and then only as an 
exception to the rule of her life. This was 
the feeling among our ancestors in England 
more than a thousand years ago. Thomas 
Hughes says, in his life of Alfred the Great, 
the AngloSaxons provided that women 
should be protected by special laws in all 
matters where their weakness of body would 
otherwise place them at a disadvantage; and 
they divided the sexes in their rude way into 
the spindle side and the spear side. Evi- 
dently recognizing thereby the divine division 
that God made, when he created man, male 
and female, and the truth one of our poets 
tells, when he says that “ woman is not un- 
developed man, but diverse; and their dear- 
est bond is this: Not like in like, but like in 
difference.” We see this at once whenever 
the woman is forced into doing what is coarse 
and hard and unfit for her finer frame. We 
are never reconciled, for instance, to the sight 
of those poor German women on our streets, 
with great loads of old clapboards on their 
backs stumbling along through the snow. 
Every man of us feels a little mean at that 


sight, and would like to take the thing off 


and send it home for them, if it was any 
use. 

I remember, perhaps twenty-five years ago, 
when there had been a good deal said with- 
out any clear result about the hideous habit 
of the coal-mines in England, where women 
had to drag the loaded trucks from the coal- 
bed to the mouth of the pit, harnessed like 
dumb beasts, that one week all ‘the papers 
published three or four pictures of the thing 
just as it was; and then there was a great 
outcry all over the land that this thing should 
be stopped. We could bear the report, but 
not the sight. It is a siga of barbarism 
everywhere, and it is barbarism, to let a 
woman doa great many things a man can 
do without the least harm. When the man 
compels the woman to take the coarse and 
heavy end, while he takes the light and pleas- 
ant, he is all one with the native Australian, 
or the Indian on our own Western lands. 
When the condition of a country compels 
the woman to do a great deal that is coarse 
and hard, that country is in a bad condition, 
especially if there are multitudes of men at 
work in places where lighter and finer work 
is to be done that she can do just as well as 
he can, if he did not crowd her out. But in 
that land where the man is ready to practice 
as fine a chivalry toward the whole work 
men and women have to do between them 
that he observes in a crowded car, and in a 


hurts them by its injustice. 
an ingrain delicacy, partly the result of their 
nature, and partly of long training, that 
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hundred ways beside, then that land, when- 


ever you find it, bears the finest fruit on the 
tree of life. . ° “ - * 


Only the bravest and brightest girls break 
through the net and fit themselves for an inde- 


pendent career, just asa man does. They are 
nearly all pioneers, and pioneer-life is always 
hard. They seldom get the same price as a 


man gets for doing the same work, and that 
Then there is 


makes it hard for a finely-educated American 


girl, especially, to encounter things, in almost 
every calling, the man has got hardened and 


used to through centuries of striving. J know 


of nothing in the whole history of the human 
family that shines to me with a finer radi- 
ance of heroism than the story 


of the way 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell fought for her 


education as a physician and surgeon, not 
through the bristling lines of prejudice and 


proscription merely, but through the unspeak- 
able oppositions of the delicate, shrinking 
woman's nerve and nature. 

But when she has fought that good fight, 
this is the result of it: that while we would 
all have held her back at the start, and said 
to her, “ You ought not to do it; you will 
unsex yourself; it isa man’s work to study 
anatomy ;’—when we see with what a pure 
and perfect modesty she walks on the peril- 
ous way, and shows us in every moment and 
motion of her nature that this study of the 
architecture of the living God is a science 
into which the question of sex never comes ; 
then when she enters on her career, and we 
see how much better she is fitted for a great 
deal that must be done in this noble science 
of healing, because she is a woman, then our 
opposition changes to the heartiest approval, 
—we welcome the new and beautiful fitness, 
and the way is made easier for the great 
host that follow her in the sacred calling. 
But it was hard fox her, it is hard still forall 
her sisterhood. They bring the same delicate, 
shrinking organism to the task, and are only 
aided better in the way they learn it. But 
what comes out of it to all of us is this 
truth, to be made good, not of medicine 
alone, but of everything the woman under- 
takes and succeeds in, still remaining a woman 
in the purest sense: that the true woman’s 
work is whatever a true woman feels im- 
pelled to do, that in the doing adds some- 
thing to the commonwealth of humanity. 

And here a little history comes in of what 
a woman has done in quite a different direc- 
tion, and opens to us another chapter of the 
true woman’s work. It is the true story of 


a kinswoman of an intimate friend of mine. 
Nine years ago there was an old man living 
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in Duchess County, N. Y., who owned a 
farm of about 300 acres, and had three chil- 
dren, a son and two daughters. He was an 
old man then, and past work, and his son 
managed the farm. He made a proposition, 
He could not live long, and wanted to divide 
the property in this manner; he would di- 
vide it into two halves; give the son one-half, 
and the other half to the two daughters. 
Then the son made a proposition. The 
property was worth from eleven to twelve 
thousand dollars, and he said he would sell 
his share to his sisters for five thousand, on 
condition that they would take care of the 
old man as long as he lived. One of these 
sisters, a small, delicate person, acts for the 
other, who is something of an invalid. They 
agreed to the proposition, and then the first 
thing this small person did, when she 
got hold of the land and found herself in 
debt five thousand dollars, was to run in debt 
four thousand more, with which she bought 
new stock and implements, put her buildings 
and fences into good repair, and got every- 
thing as a woman likes to see it. That is 
nine years ago. Her father lived five years, 
and came to be so helpless that she had to 
wash his face, shave him, and wait on him 
hand and foot. She fell sick herself of the 
strain, and could attend to nothing for some 
months. But now that whole nine thousand 
dollars’ debt is paid. The farm is in better con- 
dition than it was when she took it. She has 
had the whole oversight of the place, some- 
times hiring a foreman to work with the 
men when she needed one, but never giving 
up her own plano of ruling and guiding the 
land. One day, when she was not far on 
with her work, her brother came to see how 
things were going,—not indifferent, I suppose, 
to his share of the property still invested. 
He saw some stone wall that was just done, 
and said, “ You must not build a wall like 
that; the land will not afford it.” “ What 
do you think that wall cost?” she said. The 
brother named the price it would have cost 
him. The sister brought out her book, 
showed him every item, and it was not quite 
half as much as he had said it cost. Then 
he found that while the woman did not touch 
the wall with the tip of her finger, she in- 
spired and directed the men, so that they 
built as they built at the walls of Jerusalem 
in the days of Ezra the Scribe; and so the 
wall was finished. All this she has done, 
and has raised a poor lad beside, taught him 
farming, started him on a farm of his own in 
Missouri, and is now looking out for another. 

There you see again a true woman’s work 
where we should not have considered it pos- 
sible, in the abstract, as the thing for a 
woman todo. It was one of those points in 


her history where hundreds of her sisters 
would have taken the six thousand dollars 
and tried to live a lady-like life on the inter- 
est at 7 per cent. 

Forty years ago there came a crisis in our 
nation, in which right and might armed for 
the battle on different sides. The host of the 
right was a small handful; that of might as 
the stars for multitude. It was presently 
found that the woman’s soul was stirred here 
and there to take the outcast, unpopular 
side, as it always was and always will be. 
It was a war of the truth with false- 
hood ; the weapon was the living word on the 
side of right, on the side of wrong anything 
that could be made to sound like it as nearly 
as possible. Well, women fought with the 
living word, it was found, as well as men; 
and so they were enrolled; and then there 
was a division in which those that sided 
with Paul bid her hold her tongue, and those 
that sided with Philemon made her weleome. 
The result was that she established her right 
to be heard, in the worth of what she said, 
on the platform; from that it seemed good 
to her to even enter the pulpit; and there 
are women now, both East and West, who 
are preachers in good standing, and have 
charge ofchurches. * * * * 

After the great war was over, the Secre- 
tary of the Sanitary Commission said in a 
letter to Senator Sumner, which was printed, 
that “ nearly the whole bulk of supplies col- 
lected in the East, amounting in value to 
fifteen million dollars, were collected, assort- 
ed, dispatched, re-collected, re-assorted and 
re-dispatched by women.” In the first year 
of the war this business was in a measure 
done by men, but they began to do their 
work in such a clumsy and inefficient way 
that it became my duty, he says, to report 
the facts to the Sanitary Commission, and 
ask aremedy. The remedy they found was 
in the appuintment of women, because “ they 
were found to be superior to the men in work 
requiring extra patience, endurance, a sense 
of the relative fitness of details, and a con- 
scientious methodizing of them.” Now the 
woman had no faculty in war she does not 
retain in peace, and the time must come 
when she will be found to do all work requir- 
ing extra patience, endurance, and a sense 
of the relative fitness of detail in these 
grand, new mercantile establishments that 
are superseding all others in our great cities ; 
and there she will still be a true woman at 
her true work. 

And so, if time would allow me, I should 
go on and mention a great number of things 
the woman is constantly and quietly doing, 
and as she does them one by one we have to 
notice that she is still the same person, with 
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the same bearing and conduct. Her work 
does not interfere with her womanhood. * * 

Last of all, let us all be sure that when 
the bell strikes the hour for the woman to 
take her place beside the man at the ballot- 
box, in the Senate, and wherever beside she 
is so sadly needed in the political life of the 
nation, it will be exactly as it has been in 
these other things. There will be no shock 
except among those that always predicted 
ruin from a change from worse to better, 
who have seen the country ruined at least 
twenty times already. Let us welcome the 
woman into politics, and believe as we live 
that what we see now in political life where 
the woman has no part, is exactly like the 
social life out there among the mines, when a 
great horde of men herded together with no 
woman within a hundred miles or a thous- 
and. We fear she may be coarsened and 
degraded by the contact with the life that 
waits for her in politics; so might those 
miners fear, and so some, no doubt, did fear, 
for the advent of their wives to Red Dog 
and Sandy Bar; but the wives came, and 
then it was found that gradually they lifted 
up and refined the man more than they were 
dragged down and coarsened by the new, 
strange life; and so far as they might be 
harder and coarser, that was because they 
had to first go down to where the man was 
before they could raise him up to where he 
ought to be ; and that was also to their praise. 

It will be so in this new life. The woman, 
when she comes into it, will refine and enno- 
ble it, and make it ever more good and true. 
It is as bad for the politicians to be by them- 
selves, as it was for the miners.— Christian 
Register. 


and from rank, rich swamps of Carolina and 
Louisiana; from tangled wilderness of the 
Blue Mountains and the cultivated meadows 
of Lancaster. Gladly would we ascend 
with the happy four to the Sappers and 
Miners’ view and gaze upon a panorama em- 
bracing four thousand square miles, where 
the laughing Delaware can be traced for 
twelve miles as he hurries away to kiss the 
warm tide near Trenton ; gladly stop to rest 
at Hunter’s spring, and, whilst we rest, ad- 
mire the deep green mosses, the red elder in 
fruit, contrasting with the almost white 
flowers of the laurel, and, above all, the 
glorious rhododendron of the mountain. 
From the little row boat, with sixty feet of 
blue waters beneath, and the cool air rush- 
ing through the Gap between the wild wooded 
mountain peaks, they watch how the declin- 
ing sun throws golden light on dark hem- 
locks and glistening oaks; they visit at 
eventide Eureka falls and Moss grotto, and 
find Mnium punctatum growing in the cool 
drip, bearing on each large leaf a drop of 
crystal water, just as the departing sunlight 
was refracted through and the dripping 
grotto sparkled with a thousand tiny lights. 
From the Gap to Bushkill, a distance of 
fifteen miles, the rvad is lined with a succes- 
sion of landscape pictures, shaded by grand 
old chestnuts that have stood sentinel for 
scores of years, till it reaches Shawnee, older 
than the rival village of Philadelphia. At 
length Bushkill is reached; Bushkill, with 
clear golden-brown waters melting into deli- 
cate amber, into rich cream color, into foamy 
white, as it leaps one hundred feet down into 
its circular basin, shaded by overhanging 
pines and hemlocks, and lined with mosses 
and ferns, gladdening to the eyes of the 
botanist; for here was “a little patch of 
Circaea alpina, the only spot in which we 
have seen it in all our rambles.” Leaving 
Big Bushkill Falls, the party made their 
way over a steep path of loose shale through 
dense thicket of scrub pine and laurel to 
“ Pond Run.” “ Unbroken wilderness” gives 
but faint idea of the wild confusion of min- 
gled rocks and fallen trees, mossy and treach- 
erous, or smooth and slippery, that must be 
gone over or under, or of tall ferns that hid 
the ground completely from view. At length 
the dash of falling waters is heard. It was 
still high noon, as we stood in twilight 
shadow directly in front of the cascades, 
whose waters find short rest in the dark pool 
below us, after their two leaps of a hundred 
and thirty feet. During our laborious des- 
cent, we learned how sturdily the laurel 
plants itself on the mountain side, and safely 
trusted to its friendly aid in our returning 
path. * * * * 











































Extracts from the Third Annual Report of 
the Natural History Club of Philadelphia. 
12th mo, 22, 1870. 

(Concluded from page 15.) 

On this anniversary day, too, the Club 
recalls how the kindly influences of its re- 
unions enhance the attractions of the recrea- 
tive trips of the summer holidays, and the 
gleaners scattered abroad come back with 
joy to celebrate their harvest-home. Gladly, 
did time and space permit, would we report 
the gleanings from Southern Louisiana to 
Canada North; from the two world-rivers— 
the burdened Mississippi and the lake-fed 
St. Lawrence; from the little ponds of Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania to the briny 
waves of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; from sun-clad, barren peaks of the 
White Mountains and damp, dark ravines of 
Watkin’s Glen; from Niagara’s roar and 
the deep river-bed waters of Trenton Falls ; 
from desert, sandy islands of New England 
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One whom circumstances detained in a 
quiet country home sends a study of a small 
but mischievous creature, one of the last 
summer’s pests. On going to the garden to 
search for ripe tomatoes, I was surprised to 
find the vines lately so thrifty, drooping 
and stripped of much of their foliage. A 
large green worm with its devouring jaws 
was feasting on leaves and fruit. Its scien- 
tific name is a long one, but not too long, if 
measured by the loss and trouble which this 
insect caused to the farmer. The Sphinx 
quinquemaculatus is of a gray color; the 
four wings immaculated at the base, and the 
hind wings marked with two angulated 
bands ; its body, stout and spindle shaped, is 
ornamented with five orange colored spots on 
each side. This large Hawk-moth flies about 
in the evenings, and occasionally in the 
mornings of June. Its dark-green larva 
has a series of oblique greenish-yellow bands 
on the side; the head rather flattened; the 
back smooth, with a caudal horn often be- 
coming quite red as the larva reaches its 
full size, more than three inches long. The 
caterpillar has sixteen legs, and clings firmly 
to vine or bush. When very young it is an 
object of interest, as the circulation and move- 
ments of its organs can be quite clearly traced. 
It consumes a leaf with astonishing rapidity, 
cutting it as smoothly as if by a pair of 
sharp scissors. During the last summer 
these larvee passed from farm to farm like a 
devastating army over the potato fields of 
New Jersey. Some fields were partially de- 
stroyed; some had a few dead stems left 
standing, looking as though a fire had swept 
over them; some had nothing left to indicate 
that potatoes had been there. On marched 
the great army, regardless of intervening 
bushes, fences, and roads—scarce missing the 
hundreds now and then crushed under the 
horses’ hoofs and the broad wagon wheels. 
On marched the great army, covering garden, 
yard, and piazza of the unfortuate homestead 
that lay in their path, for no home was se- 
cure from this Egypt-like plague. The peo- 
ple were dismayed, and rumor spread that 
even the potatoes whose vines had been de- 
voured by these worms were charged with 
poison. “The land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness; they shall walk every one in his 
path; they shall march every one on his 
ways, and they shall not break their ranks ; 
they shall run upon the wall; they shall 
climb upon the houses; they shall enter in 
at the windows like a thief.” So wrote the 
prophet Joel, twenty-six hundred years ago 
—then directed the people to that mighty 
Power, who limits all evils and guards all 
peoples of the earth. 


One interested in geological research re- 

rts a visit to Rocky Garden on the side of 
Rapecdh: mountain, ten miles east from 
Quakertown. Rocky Garden consists of an 
aggregation of trap rocks ranging from a 
hundred pounds to masses of tons in weight, 
apparently lodged in what was once a de- 
pression in the surface, for the edges of the 
tract correspond with the general slope of 
the surrounding land. These rocks are 
evidently of igneous origin ; some are nicely 
balanced, and give forth a metallic ring on 
being rocked or struck. Many and warm 
have been the discussions among the advo- 
cates of different theories in regard to this 
deposit of rocks. One party contends that 
they are relics of the Glacial period, when 
the alleged ice-field with its great moraines 
swept over this part of the world. Seamed, 
notched, and water-worn, they bear the 
traces of hard travel in their early days. 
Another party argues that they have heen 
injected through the earth’s surface near 
which they lie. Prof. H. D. Rogers says: 
Across the northwestern portion of Bucks 
County, towards the northwestern side of the 
Mesozoic red shale, there is a tract of coun- 
try where the formation is much altered in 
texture and color by the presence of a great 
body of trappean injections. While the 
metamorphic aspect of the strata is a suffi- 
cient demonstration of the near proximity of 
much igneous rock, only a comparatively 
small portion consists of actual trap-work, 
being often in insulated outbursts. One of 
these latter effusions of the trap is to bs seen 
in the bold elliptical ridge called Haycock 
Hill, the crest of which is transverse to the 
more common direction of the dykes. 

With this geological notice ends the brief 
summary of the interesting observations 
made during the holidays, notwithstanding 
the extreme heat of 1870. As the shorten- 
ing days suggested more moderate weather 
and also the resumption of home duties and 
professional cares, the summer tourists re- 
turned to the city with unabated interest in 
their social studies and recreations. Thus, 
with Microscope, and Essay, and Report, and 
varied conversation, the year has vassed 
away. Notso the lasting memory of com- 
munings with nature, and the happy com- 
panionship of the members of the Club. 
Entering upon the third year of its existence, 
the Club, like any two-year-old child, pleased 
with the present good, simply asks for 
“ More!”—more of the picture-book, more 
spelling out of the golden text, more feasting 
at the well-spread board. 

CaRoLinE A. Buratn, Cor. See. 





SPaRE moments are the gold-dust of time. 
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JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 

The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 





or Cincinnati, ( 
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WM. HEACOCEK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuarugs H, Darunetoy, A.M. 
Preceptress—FRANCES DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipney P. Stessins, 

Emma J. Nizzs. 


This In4titation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accesai- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a full College course, yet desire the advan 3 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
& prominent characteristic. 

For further particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will be opened for the reception of students ou 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 


1-7 tf. Springboro’, O. 
REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS 


No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bat’s interes 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ERCILDOUN, CHESTER CO., PA 


The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 20th of 2d mo. next. Thorough 
and careful instruction is given in every department. 

Terms, $85 per session of 20 weeks. For Cata- 
logue and full particulars address the Prineipal, 

128.318 RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RALLROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, 701 Arch St. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The success with which we have been rewarded 
in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, en- 
ables us to say to the friends of a liberal and 
equal education of the sexes, that we are better pre- 
pared to do well for our patrons than we have ever 
before been, that with the increasing number of our 
students we have added a corresponding number of 
good teachers, and that our successful experience in 
boarding the sexes in separate families, in company 
with and under the direct control of the principals 
and interested teachers, gives us confidence to in- 
vite our friends to make inquiry and examination 
of our facilities, before determining to send else- 
where. \ 

Spring Term of three months will open Third 
raonth 13th, 1871. eeet for our Catalogue. 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, ; 
225 MILTON JACKSON, M.S., } Principals. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No. (40 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

NEW YORK. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
311.78 B-tween 14th and 15th dts., New York. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua De- 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam ; 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. 
6th, 1871. or circulars, &c., address MELLIS 8. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
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MARY C. PRATT, 
PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


No. 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 


WANTED 


A situation as Governess, and to have the care of 


small children. Address Box 236, York, Pa. 
225 et 


T. THORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 50 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


311.63 















STOKES & WOOD, 
700 ARCH STREET, 
Have opened the following lots of goods, to which 


we call especial attention : 
300 yds. Bleached Huck. Towelling, at 14 c. 
750 ‘* Russia Crash, good, at 12} c. 


60 ** Cotton Table Cloth, at 31}, worth 50 o. 


500 * Shirt Fronts (our own make), from 31 to 60 c 
13 lots Black Alpacas, from 31} to 75 c. 


2 ‘* Black Alpaca Poplins, at 50 ¢., worth 75. 


17 “ Pure Black Mohairs, from 624 to $1.25. 


5 ‘* Black Mohair Tamise, new and desirable. 


Black Silks, a full line, from $1.50 up. 
Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, from $1.25 up. 


WHITE GOODS. WHITE GOODS. 


Satin Plaid Nainsooks, 20, 25, 28, 31 up to 62 c. 
Soft finished Cambrics and French Nainsooks. 
Victoria Lawns, Swiss Muslins and Corded Piques. 
India Twill Long Cloth and Linen Lawn. 

Huck. Towels, large assortment, from 10. to $1.25. 
Marseilles Quilts, from $5.00 to $12.00. 

150 ps. Calicoes, Best Makes, at 12}. 


N. B. No trouble to show goods. 

N. B. Samples given cheerfully. 

N. B. Samples sent to all parts of the country. 
N. B. Goods expressed at the shortest notice. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


aa & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 
1 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now opening daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 


vited. 
New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINS ! 

All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 

and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 

Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO, 
26 §. Second St., Philadelphia, 
Are taking especial pains this Spring to meet the 
needs of their plain trade. They have now open, 
Dark Brown Mohairs, Beautiful 
Good Pongees, just landed, 
Neapolitan Silks, Brown & Steel. 
Fine Black Alpacas and Mohairs. 


The abeve goods being all of our own ordering, 
we can furnish them by the yard or pi 

We have also Dark Brown and Steel Dress and 
Bonnet Silk, and the best line of 


we have wne= SILKS 311 tin 


